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ADDRESS 
Delivered at the Elerenth Session of the American 
Institute of Homaopathia, held in Albany, June 
7th, 1854. 
BY WILLIAM E. PAYNE, M.D. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
HoMCOPATHIA :— 


Art is the handmaid of science—it is 
science in act, or scienceinuse. Artis the 
work, and a knowledge of the principles by 
which this work is performed, constitutes 
science. Science belongs exclusively to 
the world of mind—art to the world of 
matter. Science is an aggregate of prin- 
ciples—art is the result of the same princi- 

les brought down to the plane of every day 
ife. 

Technically and specifically, architec- 
ture is both a science and an art. The 
science of architecture is the aggregate of 
principles relating to proportions—the 
adaptation of parts for strength, etc. The 
art is the erection of an edifice according 
tothe same principles. In the construction 
of a house, certain rules relating to length, 
width, height, and a certain finish, accord- 
ing to some determinate use, are studied. 
We obtain a knowledge of the required 
rules, and thus we are said to have a con- 
ception of the house—the house is mental- 
ly erected. A knowledge of all the rules 
necessary for the construction of an edifice 
that will subserve in the most perfect man- 
her some determinate purpose, and most 

leasing in its aspect, is what I understand 
in general, to be the science of architec- 
ture. Now, if we proceed on to erect the 
edifice according to these rules, we bring 
forth these rules, principles, or truths, and 
embody them on the plane of every day 
life—the construction of the edifice consti- 
tutes the art. 

Medicine is both a science and an art. 
The science is an aggregate of principles, or 
rules, which point out to us the means of 
cure. The art is the preparation, and ap- 
plication of those means. The same is true 
of all other departments. This is what I 
understand to be the true relation of art 
and science. 

If the idea is distinctly perceived and 


acknowledged, it must be obvious that, as 
are the principles by which the work is per- 
formed, so must be the work performed by 
those principles. If the work is performed 
according to false conceptions, or accord- 
ing to an imperfect conception of princi- 
ples, then the work must he necessarily im- 
perfect, and fail in a greater or less degree 
of subserving the purpose intended. Then, 
as the science is, so must be the art, and 
conversely, as the art is, so must be the 
science. The tree is known by its fruit. 
This is precisely what we find in tracing 
the history of all the arts and sciences ; 
and in none do we find these mutual char- 
acteristics more clearly demonstrated than 
in the history of the art and science of 
medicine. 

Two methods have ever been pursue by 
mankind in the investigation of truth. One 
is called the synthetic, and the other the 
analytic. Synthesis begins its course of 
reasoning from assumed causes. Opinions, 
conjectures, hypotheses are formed. Then 
facts are sought in the field of experience 
for confirmation. If facts sometimes occur 
which do not exactly square with the 
hypothesis, they are made to bend, or are 
clothed with garments suited to the occa- 
sion. This had been the received method 
of investigating truth down to the time of 
Lord Bacon. Rut, I believe, in the whole 
history of scientific discoveries, not one of 
the physical sciences is known to have been 
discovered by this method. 

Analysis is the inverse of synthesis. 
Analysis, which is also called induction, 
begins its course of reasoning from facts 
By the skillful arrangement of a sufficient 
number of facts, their causes are seen. 
From facts, the progress is onward to prin- 
ciples—from effects to their causes. This 
has been a fruitful method of investigating 
truth. The synthetic, though equally bar- 
ren of success in medicine, as in the inves- 
tigation of other truths, yet it was pursued 
with uncommon persistence and ardor for 
two thousand years and upwards; and is 
still pursued, by what is termed the old 
schoo! of medicine, with an ardor not much, 
ifany, abated. Indeed, the whole pathway 
of medicine, presents one continued seene 
of wrecked theories and systems—theories 
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and systems which could not stand the test 
of experience. 

In tracing the history of the world’s pro- 
gress in the arts and sciences, we find it 
marked by distinct epochs. Each depart- 
ment had its morning, its noon, and its 
night, and thence proceeded onward to a 
new day. It is quite certain, that some of 
the arts and sciences with the ancients, 
progressed to an altitude above the point 
at which they have arrived in modern 
times, and from thence descended in the 
lapse of ages, to a long, dark and cheerless 
night. In passing through these different 
periods, under the guidance of a Divine 
Providence, a preparation seems te have 
been made for an entrance upon a new and 
a higher stute. Thus, in the long night 
which preceded the dawn of modern science, 
it were unjust to say that no good was ac- 
complished. There were engaged in this 
great work, acute observers of facts—men 
self-sacrificing and unflinching in their en- 
deavors after truth, and such men had laid 
aside a rich store of facts for future use. In 
the fullness of time, great men appeared 
upon the stage of human action, to arrange 
these facts—to generalize—to deduce there- 
from general principles—to establish 
science. Such men were Euclid in mathe- 
matics, Archimedes in mechanics, Coperni- 
cus in astronomy, Newton in gravitation, 
and Hahnemann in medicine. Each of 
these great discoverers pursued the analy- 
tic, or inductive method of investigation. 
The whole history of medicine from Hip- 


pocrates to Hahnemann, a period of about 
two thousand five hundred years, presents 


but one series of changes. Except occa- 
sionally, a glimpse of the great law of 
cure. The history of medicine, is but the 
history of :heories and revolutions. Every 
bold adventurer in the medical ranks, in- 
stead of interrogating nature, and learning 
her laws by a judicious experience, aspired 
to be the inventor of a theory, and the 
leader of a sect. Scarcely, however, had 
the new theory been given to the world, 
ere a powerful rival appeared with another 
theory, ifnot more plausible, destined alike 
with its predecessor to have its day, and 
like that, from the failure of its practical 
workings, to sink into an endless night. 

The progress made in the healing art, 
and its estimate by some of the most illus- 
trious members of the profession ; rven of 
genius, who devoted the labor of their lives 
to the practice of their art, and who at- 
tained to the highest honors which it was 
possible for the profession to bestow; we 
say, the true condition of medicine, may be 
seen in the voluntary confessions of such 
men as these. 

Beerhaave, a distinguished professor at 
Leyden, and an illustrious physician, said : 
“Tf we compare the good which halfa doz- 
en true disciples of Esculapius have done 
since their art began, with the evil which 





the immense number of doctors have in- 
flicted upon mankind, we must be satisfied 
that it would have been infivitely better for 
mankind if medical men had never exist- 
ed.” 

Van Helmont declared, that “ medicine 
did not advance, but turned upon its axis.’’ 

Sir Gilbert Blane used the following re- 
markable language ; and Dr. Pereira, the 
author of a voluminous work upon the AI- 
lopathic Materia Medica, and a violent op- 
poser of Homceopathia, endorses the asser- 
tion: ‘ In many cases,’’ says Sir Gilbert, 
“ patients get wellin spite of the means 
employed ; and sometimes when the phy- 
sician fancies he has made a great cure, one 
may fairly assume the patient to have made 
a happy escape.” 

Sir William Knighton, who was physi- 
cian to George the IV., says: “ It is 
somewhat strange that, though in many 
arts and sciences, improvement has ad- 
vanced in a stepof regular progression 
from the first, in others it has kept no pace 
with time. Medicine seems to be one of 
those ill-fated arts, whose improvement 
bears no proportion to its antiquity.” 

Dr. Abercrombie says in his work on the 
Intellectual Powers, in relation to the ac- 
tion of medicines upon the body: ‘They 
are fraught with the highest degree of un- 
certainty.”’ 

Sir Astley Cooper says: “ The science 
of medicine is founded on conjecture and 
improved by murder.” 

Dr. Gregory, author of a work on the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, says : 
“* Medical doctrines are little better than 
stark-staring absurdities.” 

Dr. Forbes, who stands at the head of the 
Allopathic school. and former editor of the 
British and Foreign Medical Review, after 
some critical reflections wpon the imperfec- 
tions of the Allopathic school, says: “Ag 
thus reflected in our critical mirror, the 
features of our ancient mother, (Allopathia) 
assuredly look somewhat unattractive. 
She seeems neither happy nor prosperous ; 
yea, she seems sick, very sick ; her counte- 
nance is sicklied o’er with the pale east of 
thought, from the strength of her inward 
throes. The genius and the mortal instru- 
ments are now in council, and her state, 
like toa little kingdom, is suffering the na- 
ture of an insurrection. And such, ir 
truth, do we believe to be, literally, the 
condition of physic at this moment. Things 
have arrived at such a pitch that they can- 
not be worse. They must mend orend.” 

Those of us, gentlemen of the Institute, 
who have been practitioners in the Allo- 
pathic school know these to be truthful 
confessions. 

If, then, such be the condition of the Al- 
lopathic art, after a period of two thous- 
and years and upward, as represented by 
those of its adherents who were, and are 
capable of appreciating its claims, and who 
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would have pronounced its eulogy if they 
could, are we not justified in the inference 
that the principle. by which they prescribed 
and still prescribe their remedies, are false ? 

Such, in brief, was the condition of the 
healing art, from its earliest history, down 
to the latter part of the last century. 

In 1790, the dawn of anew day in the 
history and practice of medicine appeared. 
From the rich store of facts which had ac- 
cumulated under the eagle eye of experi- 
ence, through this long period of contend- 
ing theories, the genius of Hahnemann 
educed a universal law of cure. 

One would suppose, in the death of sue- 
cessful issues in the old practice of medi- 
cine, that the announcement of the discove- 
ry of such a law, would have been received 
by the profession with thankfulness, and 
hailed with gladness. But this was not the 
ease. True to that spirit of intolerance— 
that spirit of bigotry and persecution which 
compelled Galileo to abjure in the most sol- 
emai manner upon his knees, his discovery 
of the great fact that the earth rotates, com- 
mitted him to prison, and his books to the 
flames ; that spirit of bigotry and persecu- 
tion, which was let loose upon Harvey and 
Jenner, denouncing them as quacks, and 
denying them all professional intercourse ; 


that spirit which gave to the discoverer of 


America, manacled limbs and a dungeon ; 
we say, true to this, and the spirit of self- 
aggrandizement, the medical profession 
met Hahnemann’s discovery with virulent 
motives, and 


opposition-—maligning his 
pursued him with the most heartless ran- 


cor to the very end of his life. Would that 
we could say at the grave of Hahnemann, 
the shafts of envy and malice, fell from the 
grasp of his relentless pursuers. But this 
was not so, Hahnemann’s death revealed 
tohis persecutors the fact that he was the 
mistaken object of their pursuit. Hahne- 


mann died, but the truth—the great !aw of 


cure—the enemy of theories, hypotheses 
and human inventiuns, of which he was the 
medium, did not die with him. As an ex- 
ample of the opposition to Hahnemann, we 
copy a notice of his death, verbatim et lit- 
eratim, from the “Dublin Medical Press,” a 
journal of some note in the Allopathic 
school. “It appears,” says that Journal, 
“that old Hahnemann, the inventor of the 
Homeepathy humbug is dead, having pro- 
tracted his existence by infinitessimal doses 
of nothing, to eighty-eight years, great- 
ly to the consolation and edification of the 
patrons and patronesses of quacks and 
quackery.”” We might fill sheets with ex- 
tracts such as this, but will not allow our- 
selves to dwell upon such heart-sickening 
exhibitions of degraded human nature; but 
will proceed onward to the contemplation 
of a theme more worthy the consideration 
of an intelligent community. 

If we were yet without experimental evi- 
dence of the existence of a universal law 





of cure, analogy, alone, would inevitably 
lead to the conclusion that such a law does 
exist—that sucha law would be but the 
compliment of the great system of laws by 
which all operations in the physical world 
are carried on, and to which all observable 
phenomena are referable. Does the move- 
ment of a body on one occasion require the 
operation of a certain law, and at another 
time, and on another occasion, require the 
aid of another and very different law? 
The law of gravitation was not supposed by 
its discoverer to extend its influence be- 
yond the immediate vicinity of the earth’s 
surface ; but the more speculative genius 
of Kepler led him further on in the inves- 
tigation, till he arrived at the conclusion 
that gravitation was a force acting mutu- 
ally from planet to planet ; but more par- 
ticularly from the earth to the moon. The 
limit of his research. however, did not bound 
the extent of the law. The more compre- 
hensive genius of Newton demonstrated it 
to be a universal law, regulating not only 
the motions of all bodies upon and near the 
earth’s surface, but also the motions of all 
celestial, bodies—planets, satellites, and 
suns. Thus, the law that operates in form- 
ing the rain-drop, and bringing it down to 
the earth’s surface is not only the same law 
that makes our earth a solid globe, keeps 
it in its orbit, and us, during our probation, 
denizens of its surface ; but also binds into 
one common brotherhood, the countless 
orbs that roll on in interminable space. If, 
then, all hitherto observable phenomena in 
the motion of bodies, are referable to the 
known law of gravity, we certainly are 
justified in the conclusion that no other law 
of gravity exists. 

All phenomena connected with the im- 
ponderable agents,—light, heat, electricity, 
ete., are referable to certain established 
laws. 

In chemistry we have the same, and un- 
varying operation of known laws in all the 
observable phenomena connected there- 
with. Ail bodies aggregate under the in- 
fluence of a certain law called attraction 
of cohesion. Mathematical proportions are 
observed in all such combinations with 
as much strictness as if the law possessed 
the faculty of rationality ; and no departure 
from this, under the influence of the law, 
unmolested, ever happens. 

In physiology, does not the blood, in obe- 
dience to an established law, always ob- 
serve the same and undeviating course ?— 
Does the blood to-day, in its perpetual 
round, flow out from the heart into the ar- 
teries, to every part of the body, to ani- 
mate and nourish it, and return to that 
great central organ, purified in its return 
course by that living depurator—the lungs ; 
and to-morrow take another, and entirely 
different course in obedience to another, 
and entire'y different law! From infancy 
to vigorous manhood, from manhood to de- 
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crepit age, in both male and female, in 
slééping or waking, in lying or standing, 
in health or in sickness, it flows on in the 
perfgrmance of its established use, in obe- 
dience to the same unvarying law. 

Planets revolve, and are kept in their or- 
bits, trees grow, and men and animals live, 
but each according to their own respective 
laws. If we admit these laws to be constant 
and perpetual, (and thismust be admitted, 
unless shown to the contrary by actual ex- 
perience, ) then the same principle must be 
conceded in reference to the law of cure, 
unless actual experience otherwise demon- 
strates it. 

But reason as we will—-however acutely, 
however convincing to the understanding 
—the test is in experience. Experience 
here, as in every thing else, is the touch- 
stone of truth. 

Independent, then, of analogies, you, 
gentlemen of the Insitute, have positive 
evidence of the existence of a universal 
law of cure in actual experience. 

Tn what disease, or in what class of dis- 
eases, has not the homeeopathic law, in 
competent hands, proved itself effective? 
Can you point to a single form of disease, 
in that long catalogue of chronic maladies, 
in which Homccopathia has failed of aecom- 
plishing her end? Consumption of the 
lungs—-cancerous affections—dropsy, not 
only general, but local, of the brain, chest, 
abdomen, etc —dyspepsias—neuralgias— 
convulsions—St. Vitus’ dance—lockjaw— 
hydrophobia—spinal and hip diseases—dis- 
eases of the heart—paralysis—rheumatism 
—rickets—scrofulous affections, and the 
multiplied varieties of skin disease—all 
have yielded to the power of remedies ap- 
plied according to the great homceopathic 
law of cure. 

In acute maladies its effect is no less cer- 
tain, but more striking from the prompt- 
ness of the action. Who that .has been 
under the care of a competent homeopathic 
physician, during repeated attacks of pain- 
ful and acute affections, has not felt the 
silent, but mighty power of a remedy ap- 
plied according to this law? Inflamma- 
tion of the brain, the spinal marrow, the 
eye, the ear, the tongue, the throat, the 
lungs, the heart, the stomach, the liver, the 
spleen, the kidneys, the intestines, etc. ; 
together with general fevers, inflammato- 
ry, intermittent, typhus, ship and yellow 

evers, small pox, scarlatina and measles, 
influenza and hooping cough, dysenteria 
and diarrheas, have yielded, as if by mag- 
ic, to remedies applied according to the ho- 
meeopathic law. And last, though by no 
means least, in Asiatic cholera—that 
scourge of the human race—what was the 
effect? When allopathia had exhausted 
the whole catalogue of her impotent mez 1s 
to stay its desolating march, as a kind of 
forlorn hope—as a last resort, homcaopa- 
thia was permitted to enter the field. Con- 





fident in her own inherent strength, she 
marched up to the contest with a firm and 
unfaltering tread, and that mysterious dis- 
ease, which had hitherto defied the com- 
bined effects of allopathic skill, yielded an 
easy captive toits mighty power. 

You all know very well, gentlemen of 
the Institute, the comparative results of 
both methods of treatment. While the 
average mortality under allopathic prac- 
tice, ran along the scale to 75 per cent., 
that under the homeropathic stopped at 13 
in the one bundred. Here, then, was a 
long stretch between the two points of 
mortality ; and in that disease, too, where 
all acknowledge that the most powerful 
remedies must be used, and that quickly, 
or the patient dies. This was a mighty 
triumph for poor, despised homceopathia ; 
and an epoch in her history that will be 
long remembered with gratitude by her 
friends, and with mortification by her foes. 

But no more marked are the compara- 
tive results between the homa@opathic and 
allopathic treatment of cholera, than in 
the treatment of that terrible scourge of 
the tropical regions—yellow fever. That 
appaling epidemic, which last year swept 
along the valley of the Mississippi—-ex- 
tending its devastating course over the 
whole south-west, almost depopulating 
some of the busiest and fairest cities of 
that region of our country, encountered 
no check from medical treatment, until, as 
in cholera, as a last resort, the aid of a few 
pioneers in the work of medical reform, 
in that region of country, was implored. 
Having a universal and unerring law of 
cure to guide them in the choice of reme- 
dies, they had no need to watch the course 
of the epidemic, to experiment with this 
drug and that, to first see thousands bur- 
ried to that bourne from whence no travel- 
ler returns, before they could hope to meet 
this, hitherto untried disease, with success. 
As Hahnemann, merely from a deseription 
of the symptoms of cholera, without ever 
having seen a case, was enabled to point 
out, by the aid of the law of cure. which 
he had discovered, the remedies that have, 
ever since, proved so successful in the treat- 
ment of that disease ; so the homeepathic 
physicians of the South, by the aid of the 
same principles, were enabled to meet yel- 
low fever, at the very outset, in the most 
prompt and efficient manner. So mrch su- 
perior did the homeopathic prove, over the 
allopathic, in that frightful pestilence— 
sich an impression did this fact make upon 
the public mind, that the Trustees of the 
Mississippi State Hospital, located at Natch- 
ez, appointed Homeepaths as physicians 
and surgeons tothat Institution, to take the 
places of the most distinguished allopathic 
> carer which they, hitherto had been 
able to find. The trustees, themselves, de- 
clare that they were actuated, in this course, 
by the superior success of the homeopath- 
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ic treatment of yellow fever. This has 
been a long established, and well endowed 
Hospital, under the exclusive control of 
the allopathic school, ever since its foun- 
dation ; and this signal triumph of hom«o- 
pathy, in the year 1843, both over disease 
and popular prejudice, engendered by the 
machirations of a designing enemy, is but 
another epoch in the history of the new 
school. 

With these results before us, gentlemen 
of the Institute—results, the truth of which 
do not rest upon the unsupported testimony 
of interested witnesses of the medical pro- 
fession, but upon the testimony of thou- 
sands who have suffered from disease, and 
could find no help but in homceopathia— 
with these facts before us, are we not justi- 
fied in believing the homcepathic law to be 
a universal law of cure ? 

If, then, every form of disease has been 
successfully treated by the homcopathic 
law, the question arises, why may not 
every case of disease be cured by the oper- 
ation of the same law? We answer, every 
disease may ; that is, every disease that 
has not passed beyond a certain point ; for 
there is a point in the progress of disease, 
beyond which, restoration is not possible. 
The reason why all curable cases that come 
under the care of homceopathic physicians, 
are not cured, I shall endeavor to point 
out. 

The principal causes of failure may be 
embraced under three heads. They relate, 
first, to the materia medica ; second, to the 
physician ; and third, to the patient. 

he law of cure, discovered by Hahne- 
mann, is expressed by the Latin formula, 
similia similibus curantur, which simply 
means, that a drug which has the power of 
producing, in the healthy body, a certain 
abnormal or diseased condition, willcure a 
similar abnormal cr diseased condition, 
which has arisen in the system from any 
other cause. Thus, Rhubarb has the pow- 
er of producing in the healthy body, 
diarrhea, with the following symptoms: 
Flatulent distension of the abdomen. 
Cutting and pinching colie pains. . Sour 
smelling, or sometimes fetid, and pap- 
py evacuations, accompanied with shu#- 
dering, and violent urging, increased by 
motion. Sour, flat, slimy, and some- 
times bitter taste in the mouth. We often 
meet with cases of diarrhcea, especially 
with children, exhibiting the above symp- 
toms. Whenever we meet such a case, 
we know Rhubarb is the remedy, for we 
see an exact correspondence between 
the symptoms of Rhubarb, as recorded in 
in our Materia Medica, and the symptoms 
of the disease. This exact similarity be- 
tween the Rhubarb symptoms, and the 
symptoms of the disease, makes the Rhu- 
barb homeopathic to the disease. This prin- 
= of choosing and applying the rem- 

, must be followed in all cuses, or the 





cure fails. Jt will be seen, then, in order to 
make the homeopathic principle of choos- 
ing remedies, universally available, in the 
treatment of diseases, we must first obtain 
a knowledge of the symptoms or diseases 
which drugs will produce upon the body in 
a state of health. This knowledge we have 
already obtained, respecting many reme- 
dies, through the indefatigable zeal of 
Hahnemann and his co-laborers. There 
were found in the medical ranks, self-sacri- 
ficing members, who were willing to un- 
dertake, in connection with Hahnemann, 
the proving of drugs upon themselves, for 
the sake of obtaining knowledge of the 
means to make the sick well. The drugs 
thus proved, and their symptoms recorded, 
constitue the homeopathic Materia Medica. 
This proving of drugs on the healthy body, 
is still pursued by homeeopathie physi- 
cians, with a zeal by no means abated.— 
There is, at this time, a regularly or- 
ganized society in this country, called 
the American Provers’ Union, organized 
by the indefatigable zeal of Dr. Hering of 
Philadelphia, and now in successful opera- 
tion, every member of which is bound by 
the most sacred obligations to prove upon 
himself, and those of his friends who may 
be induced to undertake it, at least one 
drug every year. Similar societies are in 
successful operation in Europe. Thus we 
have added to our Materia Medica, one or 
more thoroughly proved drug every year. 

Homeeopathia as an art, rests upon the 
great truth, that every disease has its spe- 
cifie—every poison its antedote. This great 
fact in nature, is so constantly demonstrated 
to us, by the experience of every-day life, 
so consonant with our rational conceptions 
of the goodness and parental care of an 
All Wise Providence, it is difficult to con- 
ceive that a system of medicine, which had 
not this as its basis, could have held sway so 
long, as has the old system of medical prac- 
tice, in the minds of rational men. This 
claim of hommopatky, first led me, as it 
doubtless has many others, to investigate 
its pretensions. 

Homeeopathia, then, we say, is essen- 
tially the science of specifics. A disease 
that Sulphur will not cure, cannot be cured 
(in the proper acceptation of the word 
cnve,) by any other drug. It is not meant 
by this, that a disease for which Su/phur is 
the specific, can never get well unless Sud- 
phur is used. In acute diseases, a recovery 
is often the result of the reactive powers 
of the system. This reaction may be in- 
duced by some violent impressson made 
upon the system from without, of which 
hydropathic treatment furnishes the best 
example in point, or, it may follow the un- 
aided reactive powers of life, as we witness, 
sometimes, in the accession, course and 
termination in health, of acute maladies, 
without the employment of any means. 
But in chronic diseases, as we shall have 
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occasion to show, a cure never can be ef- 
fected »xcept by the use of the specific 
medicine. All cures which result from any 
other mode of procedure, are only appa- 
rent cures—-mere palliations, which last 
= for a definite period. 

he objects of the surrounding world ad- 
mit of a two-fold division, and bears a two- 
fold relatiou to man. One is for the for- 
mation and sustentation of his body when 
in a state of health, and the other for his 
restoration when he becomes diseased. The 
one we call nutrients, and the other pois- 
ons. They are both exclusively for his 
use, either directly or indirectly ; and he 
is intimately and directly connected with 
the one, and at the same time, remotely, 
with the other. We call nutrients sup- 
porters, and poisons destroyers of life ; but 
they are only relatively sc. Thus, that 
which imparts nutriment and support to 
the body in a state of health, becomes the 
aggravator and perpetuator of disease, and 
the ally of death, when the body is 
sick. Nature indicates man’s true and 
present relation with these forms, in the 
most positive manner. Thus we have evi- 
dence that the body changes its relation to 
nutrient forms, on the accession of disease, 
in the loss of appetite, which often increases 
to an utter disgust; and in the aggrava- 
tion and untoward symptoms which result, 
when food is forced upon an unwilling sto- 
mach. Another important truth is the en- 
tire suspension of the assimilative and 
eliminating processes, as indicated in the 
fact that the body seldom or never ema- 
ciates, even under the influence of acute 
diseases, as long as there is an entire dis- 
gust of food, but when the appetite returns, 
emaciation goes on for a time very rapidly, 
for the reason that the body,as it were, 
preys upon itself. The wants created by 
the renewed eliminating and assimilative 
processes, cannot be supplied at once by 
the enfeebled digestive organs. Who ever 
heard of death resulting from the non-re- 
ception of food when there was an utter 
loathing? 

On the other hand, those substances which 
operate as poisons upon the body, in a state 
of health—which the body rejects in the 
most positive manner, as foreign to its 
wants, become supporters of life, when the 
body is diseased. From thisclass we obtain 
all the medicines that compose the homeo- 
pathic Materia Medica and from which we 
select our remedies in treatment of disease. 
Now, as in accordance with the homceopa- 
thic law, every disease has its specific, and 
every product comprising the class of our 
second division, is specific or homeopathic 
to some form of disease, and farther, but 
a limited number of these substances have, 
as yet, been proved upon the healtby body, 
an indispensably requisite to their use—it 
follows that a disease may arise, for which 
no homeopathic or specific remedy is yet 





known. If called upon to treat such a 
case, it is perfectly evident that we must 
fail of success. Thus, Glonoine is a reme- 
dy but recently introduced into the homao- 
pathic Materia Medica. The proving of 
this drug is yet limited ; but sufficiently 
extended to show it to be specific or homazo- 
pathic to a peculiar form of headache.— 
This drag will produce in the healthy sub- 
ject a violent throbbing pain in the tem- 
ples and cerebral portions of the head, 
much aggravated by motion ; a constricted 
feeling about thé throat, as if bound by a 
ligature, producing a full feeling in the 
head, as if about to burst. At the same 
time there is rapidity of the circulation, 
with more or less violent action of the 
heart. Glonoine, which has the power of 
producing such a combination of symp- 
toms, will cure a similar combination by 
virtue of the homeeopathic law, arising 
from any other cause. Many such head- 
aches have been cured by Glonoine. But 
previous to the proving of this drug, such a 
headache could not be cured. This kind 
of headache was subject, alone, to the un- 
aided efforts of nature ; or, at best, but 
slight palliation was the result of medical 
treatment. There are many drugs of vast 
importance, which have not been proved, 
and therefore, the diseases to which they 
are homeopathic, must remain subject to 
palliation alone, until the power of these 
drugs is ascertained by experiment upon 
the healthy subject. 

In this incompleteness, then, of our .Ma- 
teria Medica, and not in the homeepathic 
law, may lie the causes of occasional fail- 
ures in the treatment of disease by hom- 
copathic physicians. But this source of 
failure is comparatively unimportant, as 
the homeopathic Materia Medica already 
embraces between three and four hundred 
remedies, many of which are pretty thor- 
oughly proved ; and the addition of new 
remedies is being made every year ; so we 
may confidently hope that this source of 
failure will be, before long, among the 
things that were. 

But a more fruitful source of failure, 
perhaps, is a lack of understanding on the 
part of the physician, of the true character- 
istics of those remedies already proved. 
Here, you are aware, gent!emen of the In- 
stitute, is a difficulty which time, and the 
united labor of minds which can justly 
rank with the great discoverers of the 
world, only can overcome. This difficulty 
may be acknowledged without disparaging 
the capacity of any. All cannot be dis- 
coverers of great truths; and all cannot 
equally well apply principles in the culti- 
vation of the arts. We work according to 
the measure of our capacities. 

The homeopathic Materia Medica is yet, 
as is well known, and as might be sup- 
posed, not only in a limited, but also in an 
imperfect state. We need another Hahne 
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mann, in point of industry, indomitable 
perseverance and intellectual capacity, to 
generalize—to arrange particulars under 
general heads—to dispose the crude mate- 
rials, of which we have an abundance, into 
scientific order ; in other words, to com- 

lete the work which he so auspiciously 
ool, Many champions have already en- 
tered the arena, and are manfully wrestling 
with the difficulties which now lie in our 
way ; and we may confidently hope that 
some one of those earnest seekers after 
truth. will ere long secure the prize. When 
this is accomplished, all will be able to se- 
lect the remedy with comparative ease ; 
and thus Ais source of failure will sink 
into insignificance. 

I cannot, perhaps, do better than take as 
an example a case which occurred in the 
earlier part of my own practice, to illus- 
trate this point of my subject. The same 
case was re'ated on another occasion to the 
Institute ; but it so clearly illustrates the 
point under consideration, I doubt not the 
repetition will be excused. 

The patient had been an asthmatic for 
twenty years. He had exhausted the skill 
of Allceopathia, without perceptible results; 
but in making the tour of quackdom, 
chanced upon a nostrum that suppressed 
his asthma, but gave in return, what was 
called cramp of the stomach. These at- 


tacks, which were of frequent recurrence, 
were more alarming, and far more painful, 
than his worst paroxysms of asthma ; and 


moreover resisted, with equal pertinacity, 
all attempts on the part of Allaopathia to 
subdue them. Morphia, followed by cathar- 
tics, however, usually brought a temporary 
suspension of suffering ; but every subse- 

uent attack proved more unyielding, until 
the patient gave up all hope of cure from 
this quarter. At this stage of the case, at 
the earnest solicitation of his friends, he 
determined to try Homeeopathia. I was 
called. The following were the more promi- 
nent symptoms of the case: cramp-like 

ains in the right side of the chest, extend- 
ing forwards and downwards to the epi- 
gastrium, and through to the back. No 
soreness On pressure, nor did the pain seem 
influenced by respiration or motion of the 
body. Extremities cold, and the whole 
body at times bathed in a cold, clammy 
perspiration. Pulse full, slow, and op- 
pressed. During the paroxysms, he exhibit- 
ed an inconceivable degree of physical 
strength, clenching objects with an iron 
grasp ; and assumed almost every position 
in which the body could be placed. An al- 
most insupportable sinking at the epigas- 
trium succeeded these exacerbations. The 
paroxysms were remittent, but never inter- 
mittent. Hitherto an attack had never 
subsided without the employment of pow- 
erful opiates. This, in general, was the 
condition of the patient when he had been 
under my charge for about ten hours. I 





had used every medicine which seemed to 
bear any relation to his disease, but all 
without the least perceptible effect. This 
was the first trial of Homceopathia. Relief 
had always been more prompt under the 
old treatment. The patient was failing. 
Friends were anxious. Confidence with 
its friends even, in this case, was shaken. 
They judged the efficacy of the principle 
by my failure to make it available. What 
is to be done? was the question constantly 
recurring to my mind. Shall I abandon 
the patient to Alleweopathia, from which I 
am sure he will gain nothing but pal iation; 
or shall I palliate myself, and during the 
interval of relief, institute one more search 
for aremedy? I determined to pursue the 
latter course ; for, if I did not succeed, the 
patient would be no worse off than if now 
turned over to the old practice. I could 
then surrender him, for 1 had long before 
determined never to attempt a cure by al- 
leopathic means. I accordingly gave an 
anodyne. The expected relief followed, 
which was perfectly satisfactory to the pa- 
tient and friends—but far otherwise with 
me. Through the night he was free from 
pain, but did not sleep. I gave nothing on 
the following day, though the pain gradu- 
ally but slowly increased, as the effects of 
the anodyne passed off. In the meantime, 
[employed all !eisure moments in search- 
ing for a remedy to meet the case. The 
succeeding night was one of suffering ; 
and I was again called at early dawn to re- 
new my hitherto impotent efforts to quell 
the disease. The pain had already in- 
creased to an alarming extent. Ihad chos- 
en the only remedy which I proposed try- 
ing, upon the failure of which I determined 
to abandon all further attempts to mect the 
case—not from the conclusion that the 
homeeopathic Jaw was insufficient, but that 
the art was not sufficiently developed, or 
that my knowledge of remedies was too 
limited to enable me to adapt one to the 
casein hand. f had no questions to ask 
respecting the development of new symp- 
toms. I had pre-determined, and it only 
remained to carry my determination into 
act. I therefore ordered water, into halfa 
tumbler of which I dropped three drops of 
Colchicum Autumna/e of the third attenua- 
tion, and gave a single teaspoonful of the 
mixture. Immediate relief followed, and 
when I took my leave, perhaps ten minutes 
from the time of entering his apartment, 
he was almost wholly relieved. Several 
years have elapsed, but the pain has never 
returned. 

Had I abandoned this case, as I was oft- 
en on the point of doing, I might have de- 
cided that either the homeeopathic law was 
at fault, or our list of proved remedies did 
not contain one homeopathic to the dis- 
ease ; when, in fact, neither was the case, 
as the result proved. 

This case illustrates what I mean when 
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saying, failures of cure sometimes result 
from a want of knowledge on the part of 
the physician, of those remedies already 
proved, and embraced in our Materia Med- 
ica. 

But a far more frequent cause of failure 
than either of the above mentioned, lies 
with the patient. To be successful, a cor- 
rect knowledge of all the symptoms must 
be first obtained. Symptoms constitute the 
out-spoken, the audible language of dis- 
ease. They indicate the true character of 
disease more surely than words, and acts 
indicate the true character of the mind ; 
for words and acts may be hypocritical, but 
symptoms never. All we can ever know 
of disease is what we learn by this lan- 
guage of nature. 

In every case of disease there are two 
classes of — One is called subjec- 
tive and the other odjective. Subjective 
symptoms are those which depend for their 
analysis and true representation, upon cer- 
tain faculties of the patient; such as per- 
ception, comparison, and description. In 
this class of symptoms, pain is perhaps the 
most prominent. Now, this sysiem often 
proves a fallacious guide to the physician, 
for the simple reason that he does not often 
get a true idea of its character from the 
patient. If the patient has the faculty of 
perceiving, mentally, the difference in the 
character of pain, he is often deficient of 
the faculty of comparison and description 
He cannot tell you whether the pain is eu- 
ting, shooting, tearing, drawing, pressing, 
gnawing, or burning. Hence the physi- 
cian’s knowledge, without some more relia- 
ble information, must be, necessarily, infe- 
rential. This will not answer the accurate 
demands of Homeopathia. The symptoms 
of the disease must correspond in every 
particular with the symptoms of the drug, 
or success will not follow. The inability 
of the patient to describe his symptoms, ac- 
counts for a large proportion of the failures 
which occur .n Homeopathic practice. The 
sick must learn to analyze their sensations 
and communicate them accurately to the 
physician, before this source of failure will 
cease. 

But there is another class of symptoms 
which will never deceive us—they always 
speak facts. Upon these symptoms the 
physician should always place his greatest 
reliance. They are called objective, be- 
cause they are the special objects of the 
senses—such as sight, hearing, touch, etc. 
They are independent of the control of the 
patient. The physician does not depend 
for his knowledge of them, upon the pa- 
tient’s just appreciation of sensations.— 
The appearance of the skin—eruptions etc., 
motions of the heart, the general aspect of 
the countenance, the physical signs of res- 
piration, and the excretions of the body, 
are embraced in this class of symptoms.— 
Upon these symptoms, in the treatment of 





infants, we have to rely almost wholly ; and 
the truthfulness of these signs, in my 
judgment, accounts for our superior suc- 
cess in the treatment of this class of pa- 
tients. 

But a still greater obstacle to a success- 
ful issue in the homeopathic treatment of 
diseases, lies in this :—the patient is in 
haste to recover. Immediate effects from 
the remedy must be seen—a cure must be 
performed right off, or the patient is not 
satisfied to continue the treatment. This 
you know, gentlemen, is impossible. The 
very nature of chronic maladies precludes 
the possibility. 

Chronic and acute maladies differ widely 
from each other in their character and 
course. Their relation is comparatively 
like temptations, in the moral world, to the 
hereditary depravity of mankind. The 
one comes from without, and the other is 
inherent in the constitution. As in temp- 
tations, there is a constant endeavor to ex- 
cite into activity the hereditary evils of our 
nature, so in acute maladies there is a con- 
stant effort to rouse into activity the dor- 
mant hereditary tendency to disease. We 
might extend this parallelism, but time 
will not permit. Therefore, with these 
hints we leave it for the consideration of 
those who are curious enough to pursne the 
investigation. While acute diseases arise 
from impression made from without, such 
as telluric influences, sudden atmospheric 
changes, over and improper eating, and 
are generally under the control of the re- 
cuverative powers of the system, chronic 
diseases are inherent in the constitution ; 
they lie at the very foundation of the phys- 
ical organism,—the constitution is defect- 
ive in its incipient formation. Acute dis- 
eases are the result of a violation of the 


physical laws of life, and are never trans- 
mitted tothe offspring ; but chronic dis- 
eases are the result of a violation of the 


moral laws of life. They are acquired lit- 
tle by little, and are transmitted with as 
much certainty to the offspring, as are 
mental peculiarities. This inheritance, in 
various ways, acquires additional import- 
ance and power, in passing down through 
the multiplied generations of ages, until 
whole families are swept off by it. This 
we see manifested more especially in dis- 
eases of the lungs. The cure consists in a 
change to a greater or less degree of the 
physiological action of the whole organism, 
by specific remedies. This change can be 
effected only bya long course of homeo- 
pathic treatment. 

This is the form of disease, gentlemen of 
the Institute. which we are often called up- 
on to cure, in a week--a month, or at furth- 
est, in a few months; and by those, too, 
who have exhausted the whole resources of 
the allopathic art, and thus made the dis- 
ease worse by complicating it with the dis- 
eased action of drugs. If we are wise 
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enough not to commit ourse!ves to sucka 
promise, but frankly state the fact that it 
will require one, three, five, or more years 
to perform the cure, our honest and _truth- 
ful declaration is often construed into an 
implied acknowledgment that our art is un- 
availing. But it is better, far better, gen- 
tlemen, to protect the honor of Homeepathia, 
by refusing to take charge of such cases, 
until the patient promises entire submis- 
sion, either from an intelligent understand- 
ing of the transcendent powers of Homeopa- 
thia; or from a conviction that all other 
means are unavailing. 

When mankind trust less to the blind 
teachings of theorists and system-makers, 
and more to their own personal investiga- 
tion of truth, by rational induction,—when 
all make it a point to study the laws of life 
and health, and to better understand dis- 
eases and their cure, as matters pertaining 
to their own personal welfare ; then, by 
the aid afforded him by the patient, the of- 
fice of the physician will be less arduous,— 
his prescriptions more sure in their aim, 
and, of course, more unfailing in their con- 
sequences, 

Thus, gentlemen, we have endeavored 
to show, first, both hy analogy and experi- 
ence, that there is a universal law of cure, 
and that this law is the homeopathic.— 
Next, we have attempted to point out the 
true causes of failure, with homeopathic 
eecompe where a cure is not performed. 

e haveseen that the curesometimes fails, 
from the limited condition of the homeo- 
pathic Materia Medica; and sometimes 
from a want of knowledge, on the part of 
the physician, of the true character of those 
remedies already possessed. But a far 
more fruitful source of failure is shown to 
be, the unenlightened condition of the pa- 
tient, and his haste to recover. 

If these points have been made sufficient- 
ly clear, the work before us, gent'emen, is 
obvious. The homeopathic law we may 
set down as a fixed fact—yea, a universal 
law of cure—unchangeable and eternal, as 
isthe Author of alltruth. To search the 
archives of nature for the purpose of dis- 
covering a law to guide us in the choice of 
our remedies, we have no further need —- 
This object has been gained. Hahnemann 
had the mental organization equal to the 
work, and his endeavors, under the guid- 
ance of Divine Providence, were crowned 
with success. Ourattention now isto be 
directed solely to extending and perfecting 
the means of making this law universally 
available in the treatment of disease. In 
furtherance of this object, we must continue 
the work of perfecting our Materia Med- 
ica. In the true self-sacrificing spirit of 
Hahnemann and his co-laborers in this 
great work, we must submit ourselves to 
the sickening influence of drugs; in the 
true self-sacrificing spirit of Christian phi- 
lanthropy, we must immolate our love of 





self upon the altar of human progress and 
human welfare. In other words, we must 
not only be willing, but we must actually 
become sick, that we may obtaina know- 
ledge of the means to make the sick well. 

This is not a work which is to subserve 
the necessities of a day—-an age—or a gen- 
eration, only ; but it isa work which is to 
subserve the necessities of mankind in all 
coming time. When the allopathic Mate- 
ria Medica shall be remembered and retain- 
ed by the curious only as a memorial of 
the dark ages of medical science, the ho- 
mceopathie will occupy an indispensable po- 
sition, and one as positive and permanent 
in the wants of the race, as the simplest el- 
ementary rules of mathematical science. 

A work of no less importance than the 
proving of drugs upon ourselves, is the ar- 
rangement of symptoms, thus obtained, in- 
to scientific order. Whoever shall do this, 
will take rank with the great discoverers of 
the world. Until this work is accomplish- 
ed, let no member of the profession fail to 
give it his most earnest attention. We 
must not forget, that none but earnest and 
sincere seekers are permitted to enter the 
temple of truth And noone should think 
himself beneath the possibility of becoming 
the medium of a truth of such magnitude 
—the instrument of a benefaction so im- 
mense to the race. Earnestness of purpose 
will accomplish much ; and in the present 
struggle going on between the new and 
the old school of medicine—between truth 
and falsity, he who has not this energy of 
purpose to sustain him in the contest, had 
better not engage. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to urge the im- 
portance of employing every opportunity 
to enlighten the public mind upon these 
three great points, viz.: the true nature of 
disease—the universal law of cure, and the 
necessary means to make that law univer- 
sally applicable in the treatment of the sick. 
However well the physician may act his 
part, however perfect may become the hom- 
ceopathic Materia Medica, both in extent 
and arrangement; and however proficient 
the physician may become in its use, with- 
out the co-operation of the patient—unless 
he is able to give an intelligible idea of 
his own symptoms, and knows enough of 
the true nature of disease to give each rem- 
edy its proper time to work, failures must 
of necessity follow. 

Just in the degree that these three 
things are accomplished, viz.: the exten- 
sion of the homeeopathic Materia Medica 
to its utmost limits—its scientific arrange- 
ment—and the enlightenment of the public 
mind upon the whole science and art of 
medicine, in the same degree will the diff- 
culties in the way of a successful issue in 
the treatment of disease disappear. 

With this broad field of usefulness before 
us-—with consequences so momentous to 
the well-being of man, who of us, gentle- 
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men, that has the love of human welfare 
glowing in our bosoms, will not enter heart 
and hand into this t work? A rich 
harvest, yet, lies before us, ready for the 
sickle—-waving an invitation to the reap- 
ers; and he must gather instead of heed- 
lessly trampling under foot, who would mer- 
it, and receive the closing commendation 
of the great master, ‘“‘ well done, thou good 
and faithful servant.” 

What nobler object than this can ani- 
mate us,—can enlist the faculties with 
which the Creator has endowed us? The 
comfort-—-the progress—the welfare of the 
human race is the end, and an approving 
conscience the reward. 


HAHNEMANN’S PSORIC PATHOLOGY. 


From Professor Henderson’s able reply to 
Dr. Simpson, who wrote against Homaopa- 
thy : whose work has been greatly applaud- 
ed by the allopathic press of this country, 
we extract the following on the psoriec doc- 
trine ; which will shed light in some dark 
places; and shows how limited is the 
knowledge of some of our allopathic breth- 
ren of the doctrines of their own school : 


“In 1828, one of his most celebrated 
works, Chronic Diseases, their peculiar Na- 
ture «nd Homeopathic Treatment, made 
its appearance. In this publication, he 
gave forth his opinions on the ancient doc- 
trine of psorc, as a constitutional taint to 
which a vast variety of the most important, 
chiefly chronic, diseases owed their exist- 
ence. So far was he from claiming the 
credit of being the originator of this pa- 
thologicz.l doctrine, that he adduces, in sup- 
oe of his own decision in its favor, near- 

y @ hundred allopathic authorities, his 

redecessors, as having more or less explic- 
itly declared their conviction of its trath, 
or given examples in illustration of it. It 
is ignorantly sneered at by Dr. Simpson, 
and the many who take up the cuckoo-cry 
of derision against every thing that Hahne- 
mann taught, as the itch-doctrine of the 
Homeeopathists, whereas, it is neither an 
itch-doctrine in a candid and intelligent 
sense, nor is it a peculiarly homceopathic 
doctrine. “call it psora,” says Hahne- 
mann, “ with a view of giving it a general 
designation ;” and that he did not regard 
it as synonymous with, or limited in its 
meaning to, the itch, every one knows who 
has perused his treatise on the subject. One 
sentence of his is sufficient of itself to set- 
tle this point, and to leave those who have 
so industriously misrepresented his opin- 
ions utterly without excuse. “Iam _per- 
suaded that not only are the majority of 
the innumerable skin diseases which have 
been described and distinguished by Wil- 





lan, but also almost all the pseudo-organi- 
zations, etc., etc., with few exceptions, mere- 
ly the products of the multiform psora.”’ 

Like Milton invoking Urania, Hahne- 
mann might say, in reference to the psoric 
hypothesis : “ The meaning, not the name, 
I call ;” and the meaning he plainly and 
expressly announced was this, that the ma- 
jority of chronic diseases that appear as 
palsies, asthmas, dyspepsias, consumptions, 
headaches, epilepsies, vertigoes, etc., etc., 
are due toa morbid matter (or miasm, as 
he termed it) existing in the body: the 
same as that which, when it comes to the 
skin, produces the almost numberless varie- 
ties of eruptions known as scaly diseases, 
leprosies, milk-crusts, scald-heads, ring- 
worms, itch, pustules, and the like. Psora 
was an ancient term used almost indiscrimi- 
nately for every diversity of chronic, and 
almost every kind of acute cutaneous dis- 
ease ; and no term appeared more conven- 
ient as a “general disignation’’ for the 
radical malady of which all these local dis- 
eases, both internal and external, were oc- 
casional expressions or developments, than 
that which already, for ages, had associat- 
ed with it the idea of constitutional taint 
(dyscrasia,) that might show itself in op- 
eration on the surface, or indicate its ac- 
tivity within by the throes of some hidden 
organ. Dr. Simpson is heartily welcome 
to rescue his protégé, the itch-insect, from 
the society of so many fulsome maladies, 
since he has taken a fancy to that comely 
production ; and, when he does, the psoric 
hypothesis of chronic diseases will remain 
substantially one of the most incontroverti- 
ble doctrines even in modern pathology. 
This is not the occasion—any reasonable 
space will not admit of it-—-on which to 
discuss this doctrine completely and satis- 
factorily ; but I throw down the gauntlet 
before the Professor of Midwifery, and 
challenge him to argue the point, were it 
only for the honor of his séct, if he believes 
them to be committed to the rejection of 
the psoric hypothesis. But they are not 
committed to any thing of the kind. The 
psoric hypothesis, essentially as held by 
Hahnemann, was held by his allopathic 
predecessors ; is he!d by his allopathic suc- 
cessors, and among them only, as an 1TCH- 
doctrine ; and must be held in some degree 
by every medical man of common sense 
and common information. 

It was held by his allopathic predeces- 
sors: take an example from a work that 
was published before Hahnemann was born, 
by Frederick Hoffmann, who laid “ the basis 
of the pathology at present taught in the 
schools of medicine.”’ After adverting to 
the occurrence of pains in the joints on the 
cessation of ulcers in the legs, he adds: 
“« We have known, likewise, atrocious pains 
of the joints suddenly removed on the oc- 
currence of psora or itch (psora vel scabie) 
having the character of white lepra. For, 
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whilst shifting of the morbid matter apres 
interual to external parts is very beneficial ; 

on the contrary, what turns from the ex- 
ternal to the internal parts is most perni- 
cious.” Having said, again, that “the 
true proximate, and immediate cause of 
these evils,” which he describes as pus- 
tules, itch, papulw, etc., “is nothing else, 
than an impure, viscid, and acrid serum,” 
(Hahnemann never was so minute) which 
is proved to be virulent and violent “ be- 
cause almost all the .nost serious and dead- 
ly diseases, both chronic and acute, and 
these the most firmly rooted in the system 
of nervous parts, may be relieved, on the 
matter being expelled, according to the 
habit of body ; and oa the contrary, the 
matter being repelled to the interior parts, 
the saixc diseases may be excited ;” he 
adds ; “Ev perience itself teaches this truth : 
for innumerable observations of the most 
credibie aathors exist, which record that 
spasmodic asthma, inflammation of the 
joints, gout, and many other diseases, have 
been removed on the appearance of itch, 
(scabies,) and on the other hand, have 
arisen on the itch being suppressed. 
Among the many “other diseases’? which 


Hoffmann ascribes to the itch ; throughout 
his Opera Omnia, are epilepsy, amauro- 
sis, hematuria, consumption, rickets, hoop- 
ing-cough, apoplexy, rheumatism. Though 
he often employs the term scabies (itch) in 
designating the disease, which was thus 
the frequent source of those serious mala- 


dies, he did not, any more than Hahne- 
mann by the equivalent term psora, mean 
to specify a particular kind of skin disease, 
but one or other of the many eruptions to 
which the surface was liable. Thus, he 
speaks of a psora or seabies like white 
lepra (Lepra alba) ; so that in fact almost 
any chronic skin disease was psora or scab- 
tes with him, as with older writers in gen- 
eral. Let the above suffice as a specimen 
of Habnemann’s hundred allopathic au- 
thorities for the psoric hypothesis. I have 
given Hoffmann merely because I have his 
works at hand. 

Next, the psoric doctrine is held by the 
allopathic successors of Hahnemann. 
Schonlein, the allopathic Professor of 
Pathology and Therapeutics in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, in a clinical lecture on a case 
of organic disease of the heart, with drop- 
sy, delivered himself thus: ‘‘ What is the 
cause of this affection? On looking back- 
wards, we find no other complaint than the 
itch. Latterly, the admission of conse- 
quences of the itch, that o/d medical dog- 
m,is not only become dubious, but has 
been abandoned and turned into ridicule. 
Among the older physicians, we particular- 
ly notice Autenreith, who wrote a masterly 
treatise on this subject, so that it was re- 
markably impudent in Hahnemann to pre- 
tend that he was the first to point vut the 
consequences of theitch. . . . I must con- 
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fess that, ascending to my own observa- 
tions, and those of many other physicians 
who deserve the fullest confidence, I have 
no doubt whatever about the existence of 
consequences of the itch.”’ The work of 
Autenreith, to which reference is made in 
the preceding passage, as containing an an- 
ticipation of Hahnemann’s doctrine regard- 
ing psora, has the following very explicit 
declaration on the subject, showing how 
completely the psoric hypothesis owes its 
parentage to Allopathy: “The most 
formidable, and, in our country, the most 
frequent source of the chronic diseases of 
the adult, are the itch eruptions, badly 
treated by sulphur ointment, or by other 
active greasy applicatlons. I have so often 
seen the misery which the itch occasions to 
the lowest classes, and to those who follow 
sedentary occupations ; and I see it daily 
in such a manifold and melancholy aspect, 
that I do not hesitate a moment to declare 
it loudly as a subject worthy of the obser- 
servation of every physician, and even of 
every magistrate, who lays to heart the 
health of those committed to his care.” 
This is sufficiently decisive, and curious 
too, considering the recent attempts to 
palm the itch-doctrine on Hahnemann. 
Schonlein claims it for Allopathy, and, 
with the ignorance which is universal 
among allopathic writers, who would de- 
preciate Hahnemann, accuses the discover- 
er of Homeeopathy with arrogating to him- 
self the discovery, also, of the itch-doc- 
trine, though he expressly refers to nearly 
a hundred preceding authors, in confirma- 
tion of his own views re; «ling it. Schon- 
lein’s lecture is curious in another respect. 
The discrimination of @ particular disease, 
which should be distinguished as itch from 
all other skin diseases, by its insect, (or ra- 
ther arachnoid,) more especial'y, is entirely 
a modern accomplishment; indeed, as a 
general attainment, it is but a very few 
years old, and was not recognized at all 
by Hahnemann ; perhaps it was even un- 
known to him that the itch could ever be so 
distinguished, notwithstanding that the in- 
sect had long been ascertained to occur, in 
connection with an eruption on the skin. 
By the term psora, Hahnemann did not 
mean the special disease which Schonlein 
and his cotemporaries discriminate as the 
itch, but without distinctive scaly, papu- 
lar, and tettery eruptions of all kinds. It is 
plain, therefore, that the itch-doctrine is a 
modern allopathic one, and by no means 
the doctrine of Hahnemann, which is, on 
the contrary, the psoric-doctrine. Dr. 
Simpson must, therefore, keep his itch to 
himself; we have nothing to do with it, 
and never had, in the same sense as modern 
Allopathy has a right to it. Hahnemann, 
indeed, in treating of the primary form of 
psora, which he regarded as contagious, 
probably to account for its extensive preva- 





lence, adverts to an eruption of vesicles 
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or pustules, distinguished by itching, (when 
there is an eruption at the outset, which, 
however, he holds not to be always the 
case,) but as that isa symptom common to 
the itch, and to many pustular eruptions, as 
well as in a very excessive degree to the 


vesicular eczema, it affords no evidence: ' 


whatever, that the skin disease he spea: ; 
of, as the primary form of cutaneous psorsa, 
was the same as that which we now distin- 
guish as the itch. The presence of the 
Alcarus, or Sarcoptes scabiei, termed the 
itch insect, is now generally held to be the 
distinctive characteristic of the itch ; and 
Hahnemann, knowing nothing of the essen- 
tial part it plays in that disease, cannot be 
regarded as having necessarily referred to 
what is now called itch, especially when we 
remember how closely eczema often resem- 
bles itch--the insect being put out of view. 
What makes this remark entitled to more 
weight, is the fact, that eczema may be 
contagious, as wellas the scabies or itch 
which it so closely resembles. Mr. Era>- 
mus Wilson, in his work on Skin Diseases, 
admits this fact, although he limits the ac- 
tion of the eczematous matter which ex- 
cites the disease in another to mere non- 
ifie irritation. And still further to 
ow that Hahnemann’s observations did 
not refer specially to the itch, as distin- 
guished from itching vesicular and pustu- 
lar diseases in general, it is worthy of being 
noticed, that the minute doses of Sulphur 
he recommends as having been successful 
in the cure of the primary eruption, are in- 
capable of curing itch with its insect, though 
bar do cure eczema. 
ne important point in which Hahne- 
mann’s views of psora differed from those 
of his predecessors was this, that while 
they regarded internal diseases as produci- 
ble only when the psoric matter was driven 
in from the surface of the body, he thought 
that the constitution might be elsewhere se- 
riously disordered by the “ miasm,’’ while 
the skin was also affected, and that it was 
not necessary that the skin should ever 
be affected, though it generally or often 
was. The “miasm,” once ensconced in the 
body, might, in his opinion, act any where 
according to circumstances, internally or 
externally ; though of course, when its 
principal operations were conducted on the 
surface, the more deeply seated parts en- 
joyed comparative repose. His psoric doc- 
trine, therefore, was almost identical in its 
principles, with the modern dyscrasic pa- 
thology, which recognizes a morbific ad- 
mizture, taint, or poison of some kind, as 
the cause of a ¢ reat many chronic diseases. 
Indeed, there is at present, a mania among 
physicians on this subject. Almost every 
disease is now being traced to morbific mat- 
ters and animal poisons in the blood. The 
solids of the body are, in the estimation of 
some pathologists—and these of no mean 
note—the mere creatures and appendages 





of the fluids, and are all but utterly de- 
prived of any other standing in health or 
disease, than as the field on which the fluids 
execute their devoirs, when they happen to 
be sound, or perform their dyscrasic ebulli- 
tions when they are diseased. 

“he reader who is curious on the subject, 
will find some very ingenious arguments 
and speculations, by Professor Paget, and 
Dr. W. Budd, in support of the doctrine, 
that morbid material in the blood is the 
cause of many diseases of the skin, bones, 
joints, arteries, &c., not always ascribed 
to sucha source. Dr. Budd, after express- 
ing his opinion that this morbid material 
produces skin diseases by entering into 
union with portions of the cutaneous tis- 
sue, says that the morbid matter is liable 
from various causes to be repelled from the 
surface, and, in consequence, to produce 
various disorders in internal parts. In con- 
firmation of this latter statement, be refers 
to Willan, ‘“‘On Cutaneous Diseases,’’ for 
illustrative instances, and gives the follow- 
ing interpretation of the occurrence :— 
“That the peculiar morbid matter of the 
disease, which was before detained in the 
part effected, and held in union with it, be- 
ing now suddenly loosed and sct afloat in 
the general circulation, has become free to 
fix on internal organs, or, circulating any 
where with the blood, to effect the system 
at large.” But it is not only from the akin 
that he believes the morbid matter to be 
subject to repulsion. It may be from deep- 
er-seated parts likewise, as from the tissues 
of the joints in gout, and he refers to “ re- 
pelled gout” as explicable on the same 
principle as that which is expressed in the 
above quotation. Finally, repulsion of 
the morbid matter is not more essential 
to this pathology of the allopathic school, 
than it was to the similar pathology of 
Hahnemann. In the estimation of Dr. 
Budd and others, important internal organs, 
such as the aorta and other arteries, and 
the lungs, may become the seats of the 
most serious diseases by the morbid matter 
attaching itself to them in the first in- 
stance. It is thusthat Dr. Budd, as others 
had done before him, accounts for the 
atheromatous patches on the interior of 
blood-vessels ; it is thus that Baumes and 
others in later times, as Borden and Pujol 
before, explain the occurrence of pulmo- 
nic consumption ; and itis thus that the 
origin of many local diseases which are 
included under the name of scrofula, is ex- 
plained, as, by Pujol, when he says, “The 
slow but destructive poison which gives 
birth to scrofula, attacks indifferently all 
partsof the human body ;”’ and by Muller 
who is said, by Dr. Tyler Smith, to sup- 
pose “ that struma, (scrofula) is produced 
by the presence of an acrid or irritant 

rinciple in the liquor sanguinis ” or blood. 
Hore, then, we have all the essentials of 


Habnemann’s psoric pathology in the doc- 
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trines of his allopathic contemporaries or 
successors. The only difference (conta- 
gion excepted) between him and them being 
this, that what he, in general terms, alludes 
to as dependent on a morbid matter in the 
body, they seem to regard as due to sever- 
al. The difference is, however, more in 
appearance than reality, for the term psora, 
by which Hahnemann’s hypothesis is de- 
signated, is extremely indetinite, and seems 
never to have been employed expressly to 
distinguish any one special morbid condi- 
tion ; while all that he says of his psoric 
miasm may, without any violence to his 
pathological or practical doctrines, be un- 
derstood as said of several, or even many 
miasms. The only essential particular in 


the psoric pathology is the recognition of 


morbid matter, (materies morbi,) of some 
kind or kinds, as the consf*tutional taint, 
or dyscrasia, on which chronic diseases de- 
pend for their manifestation, the obstinacy, 
and their liability to recur after being ap- 
parently removed ; and it is of no conse- 
quence whatever to the general doctrine 
whether the matter be single or manifold 

Without believing that the modern doc- 
trinal patho'ogy of the allopathic physi- 
cians, to whom I have referred is correct in 
every particular, or in reference to every 
disease to which they have extended it, | 
am prepared to contend that it is just in 
the main, and must be held by every well- 
informed and observant physician. In say- 


ing so much in favor of this modern pathol- 
ogy, as held by allopathic physicians, I say, 


in effect, that [ believe, and am prepared to 
show that Hahnemann’s psoric doctrine is, 
in the main, just, and that it must be held 
by every intelligent physician. For Hah- 
nemann’s doctrine differs in no essential 
particular from theirs, and has no more to 
do with the itch than theirs,—nay, much 
less ; for Schonlein specifies the individual 
disease, now distinguished as itch by its in- 
sect, ascapable of causing internal diseases, 
which Hahnemann never did. 

I need not enlarge upon the proofs of the 
general soundness of this pathology, both 
Hahnemannic and allopathic, because I be- 
lieve that no one worthy of being argued 
with will dispute it, at least I shall wait 
until it is disputed by any respectable op- 
ponent. The kind of facts, however, on 
which the doctrine rests, I may briefly notice. 
First, then, they are analogical; as, for 
instance, when eruptions on the skin or in- 
ternal diseases are produced by the recep- 
tion of poisons or medicines into the body, 
as mercury, arsenic, lead, iodide of potas- 
sium, and a multitude of others. These 
are examples in which morbific substances 
are known to be introduced into the body, 
and the disorders which arise asa conse- 
quence are too familiar to admit of any 
doubt as to their being caused by those sub- 
stances ; while, in some instances, the pres- 
ence of the morbific agent is detected, by 





chemical means, in part especia!ly which is 
the chief seat of the medicinal disease. Sec- 
ondly, the facts are such as to admit of no 
question thata morbid matter, of the na- 
ture of an animal poison, and not merely 
drugs or inorganic poisons, is the cause of 
disease, as when blood is transferred from a 
diseased animal into a healthy one, and, in 
consequence of its containing a morbid 
matter, produces disease in the latter.— 
And thirdly, the facts which remain, if 
less pointedly and indubitable proofs of a 
morbid matter being the cause of the dis- 
eases to which they relate, than those di- 
rect evidences which have just been no- 
ticed ; are far more satisfactorily explain- 
ed in accordance with the doctrine which 
the latter serve to establish than with any 
other. Examples of this last class are the 
eases in which the sudden disappearance 
of eruptions from the surface, has been fol- 
lowed by serious and even fatal internal 
disease. Wellan records an instance in 
which repelled nettlerash was fatal, and 
mentions, among others of a similar kind, 
the case of a girl affected with lepra, who 
had the eruption repelled by drinking cold 
water while she was over-heated, and in 
consequence became affected with “a per- 
petual disposition to vomiting,” which re- 
sisted all remedies, and ceased in about 
eight months, only to be replaced by con- 
vulsions of the limbs and body, which re- 
mained unmitigated after several months 
of treatment. There are probably few 
practitioners who have not had occasion to 
remark equally, or even more severe con- 
sequences to follow the repulsion of chronic 
eczema of the scalp, and one or other of 
the forms of strophulus which affect infants. 
Of the latter, Wellan observes :—“ If it be 
by any means suddenly repelled from the 
surface, diarrhoea, vomiting, spasmodic af- 
fections of the bowels, and often general dis- 
turbance of the constitution succeed ; but on 
its reappearance those internal co:aplaints 
immediately cease.’ “ On these remarks,” 
he adds, “anecessary caution is founded, 
not to expose infants, with the eruption 
upon them, toa stream of cold air, nor to 
plunge them into a cold bath, the most 
violent symptoms and even fatal conse- 
quences having occasionally resulted from 
such imprudent conduct.” A single addi- 
tional instance from the same author is 
worthy of being quoted, as it illustrates 
the doctrine of Hahnemann on the agency 
of a psoric poison in producing internal 
diseases, independently of the primary oc- 
currence of an eruption. Treating of 
lichen agrius, he says of a female who 
was ultimately the subject if it :—‘ Dur- 
ing the year 1793, she had often complain- 
ed of pains in the head and stomach, with 
asense of depression and faintness. These 
symptoms were occasionally troublesome 
to her till the spring of 1794, when they 
were suddenly relieved by an appearance 
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of numerous red, tingling papule on the 
arms and wrists. At the beginning of the 
year 1795, ina severe frost, the eruption 
assumed a pustular form. The ulcerations 
succeeded them were partially covered 
blackish scabs, but continued to discharge 
a watery fluid for several months, and did 
not wholly heal till the end of the year. 
Since that time, she has been affected with 

ins of the limbs, headache, languor, and 
indigestion. These complaints are, from 
time to time removed, in consequence of 
the appearance of papu's on the arms and 
other parts of the body,” ete. 

By the time that the work on Chronic 
Diseases was published, Homeopathy had 
a goodly number of professional disciples, 
among whom a diversity of opinion pre- 
vailed, regarding the soundness of the 
psoric hypothesis. Twenty or thirty years 
ago, solidism, or the doctrine which regards 
disease as primarily and peculiarly an af- 
fection of the properties of the living tis- 
sues, was generally, if not universally, the 
pathology of physicians in every country 
of Europe. It had sueceeded, and gradual- 
ly supplanted, the Awmoral pathology of 
former times, and some of the followers of 
Hahnemann had ditficulty in entertaining 
the conception involved in the revived 
psoric pathology, that chronic diseases, 
which they had been accustomed to consid- 
er as affections peculiar to the solids of the 
body, depended in any degree upon so 
moveable a substance, as Hahnemann’s 
doctrine supposed to be so essential an ele- 
ment of disease. The facts to which he 
appealed in support of his views, they, of 
course, knew to be unquestionable, but they 
had been accustomed to interpret them on 
a different principle, and to ascribe to the 
agency of the nervous system, in particu- 
lar, what the resuscitated doctrine referred 
to—a ‘uctuating miasm or poison. To this 
day, homceopathic physicians remain divid- 
ed on the subject of the psoric hypothesis ; 
but I have no doubt that, in proportion as 
they reflect upon it more, in connection 
with a close observation of the phenomena 
of disease, they will come to be nore and 
more as one in regarding the doctrine, whe- 
ther they shall continue to distinguish it as 
the psoric, or shall learn to know it by a dif- 
ferent name,as essentially sound and indis- 
pensible to just conceptions of the requisites 
for successful practice. Many of the allo- 
pathic party, as has been shown, have em- 
braced pathological opinions that are al- 
most identical with the psoric doctrine, and 
the general tendency of pathology in the 
present day is so strongly towards Aumor- 
ism, that the risk is of physicians running 
to such extremes on the subject, as to forget 
that man possesses ‘an animated nervous 
frame,” as well as a “ chemi al mixt” in 
his constitution. 





For the American Journal of Homeeopathy. 
THE BITE OF A COPPER-HEAD SNAKE 


A CLERGYMAN about 30 years of age, of 
general good health, with the exception of 
a bronchial affection ; in September, 1852, 
was bitten in the calf of the leg by a cop. 
per-headed snake. He immediately im- 
mersed the leg in black mud, after tying a 
handkerchief tightly around just below the 
knee. The first sensation of the bite was 
as of a scratch, or prick of a pin, or a net- 
tle sting ; followed by a burning smarting, 
and then a severe pain set in with the 
burning and smarting. The burning was 
like fire, and accompanying it was numb- 
prickling all over the body, but especially 
in the wounded leg. This numb-prickling 
sensation continued for several days 

The leg soon after the bite, began to swell 
and filled the boot-leg. When the limb 
was taken out of the mud, where it had 
been kept for about one hour; it was of a 
purplish color, evidently caused by conges- 
tion of the capillary veins. On removing 
the handkerchief, a sensation as of a rush, 
passed all over the body ; but centered on 
the stomach with the most violent force, 
and a deathly sinking sickness. He was 
hardly able to lift his hand or elevate his 
head. When holding his head down, there 
was a roaring in the ears, and a feeling as 
if the eyes would burst from their sockets. 
All the first night he applied slices of raw 
onions, frequently renewed, and took a ca- 
thartic. 

The sensation at the pit of the stomach 
was accompanied by vomiting, and follow- 
ed at each emesis by a feeling as though 
the snake was coiled up in the stomach, and 
very cold. What he vomited seemed cold. 
There was also salivation which had the 
same coldness. Every time he thought of 
the snake, vomiting and gaging took place. 
After vomiting, there was adesire for large 
draughts of cold water, but dared not drink 
much, because vomiting would come oa of 
water and the same coldness. Mouth parch- 
ed, with a burnt feeling in it, or like a can- 
ker. Tongue felt stiff. When the fever 
subsided, purple spots, similar in some re- 
spects to bee-stings, appeared all over the 
surface of the body. On the way home after 
the bite, and all the first night, was very 
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drowsy. Sleep, full of horrid dreams of 
snakes, and a dream of this snake produc- 
ed the same sensations of coldness, droop- 
ing, gaging and vomiting, which were also 
reproduced by thinking of this snake in 
his waking hours. 

For four or five years afterwards, about 
the same season of the year in which he 
was bitten, the same spots made their ap- 
pearance, accompanied by itching. Each 
spot about the size of a fifty cent piece. 

Dr. J. W. Reprrevp. 

Hanriem, N. Y. Crry, May 27th, 1854. 


QUARTERLY HOMEOPATHIC MAGA- 
ZINE. 


Eprrep By Drs. J. H. Pure, H. P. Gateu- 
ett, AND C.D. Wittiams. Published by 
Dr. C. D. Wriuiams, Cleveland, Ohio. 
This is a continuation of the Monthly 

American Magazine of Homceopathy. 

The junior Editor—his associates being 

“old stagers,”’ knowing enough to keep 

their fingers out of the fire—makes his bow 


tothe public in a vulgar, abusive article of 


some twelve pages, against us, personally. 
The reason for this attack is, that we ex- 
pressed our opinion that the Homeopathic 
College of Pennsylvania, can, for the pres- 
ent, meet the demands of our school, and 
that we did not acknowledge the “Western 
College of Homceopathic Medicine.” The 
selfishness of such an article must appear 
to its readers, when usually a reaction 
takes place upon the author himself. 


THe MarBLe AND GRANITE OF ANCIENT 
Rome.—The quantity of marble and gran- 
ite employed in the decoration of ancient 
Rome can scarcely be estimated. Accord- 
ing to Pliny (who also says that in thirty- 
five years more than a hundred sumptuous 
palaces were erected), there were as many 
statues as people,—every temple, portico, 
and public walk being crowded with them. 
Every street presented a succession of arch- 
itectural effects ; at every turn were fresh 
groups of noble edifices ; of temples alone 
there were no less than four hundred and 
twenty. But, alas! the greater part of 
this magnificence has disappeared. Rome 
has proved a quarry for the world; her 
buildings have fallen; thousands of stat- 
ues and sculptures have been carried away, 
or were previously destroyed, and many 
more still lie buried in this immense maga- 
aine of ancient power.— The Builder. 





ALLOPATHIC PRESCRIPTIONS BASED 
ON CONJECTURE. 


Ovr procedure gives us an immense ad- 
vantage over our opponents, even in the 
employment of the very medicines which 
both of us use in diseases, which, to ap- 
pearance, cure the same. For instance, 
they use Ipecacuan, and also Mercury, in 
dysentery ; we do so likewise, but with 
this great superiority over them, that our 
rule directs us to the employment of Ipe- 
eacuan, where Ipecacuan is likely to be 
the most suitable and successful remedy, 
and of Mercury, where it is more likely to 
succeed; for all cases of dysentery are 
neither exactly similar in every respect, 
nor curable by the same remedy. Our op- 
ponents cannot adapt either of these medi- 
cines, with any degree of precision, or cer- 
tainty, to the different cases for which they 
are respectively suitable ; and when they 
do give the right remedy in the right case, 
it is simp'y and solely by chance ;—for, 
what they call the indications, which seem 
to make it advisable that one of the medi- 
cines should be given in preference to the 
other, are mere matters of opinion, or 
hypothesis, on which there is no general 
agreement, and for which no valid reason 
can be adduced. The illustration I have 
just adverted to is, perhaps, the most favor- 
able to the allopathic party that can be 
given, when there is any room for doubt as 
to what medicine is proper for a particular 
case of disease. In most of the instances 
in which, speaking in a general way, we 
employ the same remedies, their difficulties 
in fixing upon the right medicine for the 
right case are vastly increased by the 
choice lying among several or many. They 
have vo rule to guide them, with the ex- 
ception of that mis-named experience 
which proceeds on the resemblance in some 
of its chief characters, of the case under 
treatment, to one which had formerly been 
treated with success by a certain remedy, 
This rule is loose and uncertain, asa guide 
to practice, because it never can descend 
sufficiently to particulars, because two cases 
of the same disease, which agree in a few 
prominent features, may, and very often 
do, differ materially in their special char- 
acters, and in what they want, in order to 
be successfully treated. 
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f= The able address, by Dr. Paine, 
which we publish entire, should be read 
carefully by every Homeeopathist, as well 
as those who desire a knowledge of the 
principles and practice of Homeopathy. 
We may, hereafter, comment upon one or 
two points which, so it seems to us, might 
have been stated with less ambiguity. 
Nevertheless, the reader will be able to 
perceive the sense without our aid. Ex- 
ception may be taken to Dr Paine’s prac- 
tical use of the law of cure. To ourmind, he 
presents it too narrow, for we believe there 
are degrees of similarity, and although one 
remedy for a case may be termed the reme- 
dy, and will cure more promptly and cer- 
tainly than another, because it is the most 
similar to the diseased condition in its 
symptoms, yet other drugs more remote in 
their simi/arity of symptoms, come within 
the law, but they are less certain, and not 
so prompt in their curative action. In 
some instances the drug administered for a 
disease is so remote in its similarity, that 
in an attenuated dose, little or no influence 
is experienced, but the dose may be so 
large, that the paliative effect Dr. P. speaks 
of, may take place. If there iserror in this 
branch of the eddress, it consists of not ad- 
mitting degrees in “ similia similibus cur- 
entur.” 


2 The psoric doctrine of Hahnemann, 
as presented by Prof. Henderson, should 
not fail to command the attention of phy- 
sicians, of whatever school. It is worthy 
of notice, that our opponents of the allo- 
pathic school, when they deny and ridicule 
certain doctrines advocated by Hahne- 
mann, often actually deny doctrines of 
their own school, and ridicule themselves. 
We shall soon believe that some of the 
scribblers for allopathic journals need “ an- 
other quarter's schooling,” that they may 
be better read in the literature of their own 
branch of the profession. 


Boericke & Tarer, No. 24 South Fifth 
street, Phi/adelphia, are authorized agents 
for this Journal. Our friends in that city 
may hand their subscriptions for this Jour- 
nal to the above firm, or to Matthew & 
Howard, 129 South Eighth street. 





Subscribers will please not forget what 
they owe us, and remit the amount by mail, 
or otherwise, without delay. 


Notice of the proceedings of the meet- 
ing of the Ameri an Institute of Homeo- 
pathy will appear in the next number. 


Tue Tormet.—There are certain moral- 
ists in the world, who labor under the im- 
pression that it is no matter what people 
wear, or how they put on their apparel. 
Such people cover themselves up, they do 
not dress. No one doubts that the mind is 
more important than the body, the jewel 
than the setting: and yet the virtue of the 
one and the brilliancy of the other are en- 
hanced by the mode in which they are pre- 
sented to the senses. Let a woman have 
every virtue under the sun, if she is slat- 
ternly, or even inappropriate in her dress, 
her merits will be more than half obscured. 
If, being young, she is dowdy or untidy, or 
being old, fantastic or slovenly, her mental 
qualifications stand a chance of being 
passed over with indifference or disgust.— 
Chambers. 


Domestic Lire IN THE MippLe AGEs.— 
Rude were the manners then; man and 
wife ate off the same trencher ; a few wood- 
en-handled knives, with blades of rugged 
iron, were a luxury for the great ; candles 
unknown. A servant-girl held a torch at 
supper ; one, or at most two mugs of coarse 
brown earthenware formed all the drink- 
ing apparatus in ahouse. Rich gentlemen 
wore clothes of unlined leather. Ordinary 
persons scarcely ever touched flesh meat. 
Noblemen drank little or no wine in sum- 
mer; a little corn seemed wealth. Wo- 
men had trivial marriage portions—even 
ladies dressed extremely plain. The chief 
part of a family’s expense was what the 
males spent in arms and horses, none of 
which, however, were either very good or 
very showy ; and grandees had to lay out 
money on their lofty towers. In Dante's 
comparatively polished times, ladies began 
to paint their cheeks by way of finery, go- 
ing to the theatre, and to use less assiduity 
in spinning and plying their distaff. What 
is only asymptom of prosperity in large, 
is the sure sign of ruininsmall states. So 
in Florence he might very well deplore 
wiiai in London or Paris would be to praise 
or cause asmile. Wretchedly, indeed, ple- 
biaus hovelled ; andif noble castles were 
cold, dark, and dreary, every where, they 
were infinitely worse in Italy, from the 
horrible modes of torture, characteristic 
cruelty, too frightful todwell on. Few of 
the infamous structures built at the times 
treated of stand at present ; yet their ruins 
disclose rueful corners.—History of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 





